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The  Valley  of  the  Passaic,  by  Frederick  Ballard  Williams. 


A BRIEF  NOTE 

OX 


PAINTINGS 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  EXHIBITION  OF 
AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

LENT  BY 
JOSEPH  S.  ISIDOR 


NEWARK,  X.  J. 

THE  NEWARK  MUSEUM  ASSOCIATION 
NOV.  1 TO  DEC.  2,  1917 


Note  of  Explanation 

THE  exhibition  of  thirty  American  paintings  lent  b)r 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Isidor,  from  the  collection  at  his  home 
in  Newark,  was  very  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
saw  it.  The  fact  that  in  spite  of  present  disturbed  con- 
ditions it  drew  nearly  five  thousand  visitors  marks  it  as 
perhaps  the  most  successful  exhibit  in  the  field  of  oil 
paintings  that  the  Museum  has  ever  held. 

It  did  not  seem  wise  to  permit  so  beautiful  a display, 
from  the  home  of  a Newark  enthusiast,  to  pass  out  of 
memory  without  using  it  to  point  a moral,  to  make  an 
appeal  to  other  Newark  citizens,  and  to  would-be  patrons 
of  art  everywhere,  to  consider  seriously  the  good  in- 
fluences that  lie  behind  the  rational  patronage  of  painters 
and  especially  of  American  painters  of  today. 

There  was  never  a time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  it  was  more  important  than  it  is  now  to  encourage 
and  conserve  that  feeling  for  the  finer  things  of  life  which 
makes  up  so  much  of  the  special,  inborn  equipment  of 
the  serious  artist.  The  world  we  have  known  seems  about 
to  fall  in  ruins;  and  this  gives  us  the  strongest  of  reasons 
for  wishing  that  our  new  world  may  be  well  supplied 
with  the  clean  and  wholesome  emotions  that  go  with  the 
artist’s  activities  and  with  appreciation  of  his  work. 

\\  ith  this  thought  in  mind  I asked  a friend  to  give  me, 
in  a few  words,  a statement  which  should  be  so  far  touched 
with  sentiment  as  her  own  emotions  might  dictate, 


an  answer  to  my  question,  “Why  is  it  worth  while  to  en- 
courage artists  to  produce  paintings?” 

The  result  of  my  request  is  found  in  the  pages  which 
follow.  The  writer  frankly  disclaims  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  painting  or  of  the  history  of  the  art.  She 
wrote  as  an  observer  and  reader:  first,  of  the  effect  of  good 
paintings  on  her  own  mind,  and  on  her  own  emotions  and 
impulses;  and,  next,  of  the  development  of  art  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  artist  in  response  to  appreciation  of  his 
work.  If  the  feeling  that  inspired  her  comments  meets 
with  the  approval  of  painters  themselves,  and  of  lovers 
of  paintings,  and  of  those  who  patronize  the  painter  by 
the  purchase  of  his  works,  and  of  those  who  gladly  would 
patronize  the  painter  did  fortune  permit,  then  are  both 
the  writer  herself  and  I,  the  questioner,  quite  content. 

% 

The  catalog  of  the  paintings  distributed  at  the  exhi- 
bition contained  an  introductory  note  which  it  seems 
proper  to  reproduce  here: 

“Mr.  Joseph  S.  Isidor  has  long  had  a firm  belief  in  the 
high  worth  of  American  painters  and  has  testified  to  that 
belief,  not  only  by  the  purchase  of  many  examples  of  their 
work,  but  also  by  establishing  the  J.  S.  Isidor  gold  medal 
for  the  best  figure  composition  painted  by  an  American 
artist  not  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  awarded  annually 
at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy.  His 
active  interest  in  the  Salmagundi  Club  of  New  York  and 
his  years  of  close  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  best  of 
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Dead  Sure,  by  Charles  Schreyvogel 


our  American  painters,  added  to  his  keen  love  of  fine 
art  objects  of  all  kinds  and  his  special  study  of  the  art 
of  the  painter,  have  placed  him  in  a peculiarly  advan- 
tageous position  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  American 
painters  and  paintings.  From  his  collection  in  his  home 
in  Newark  he  has,  at  the  earnest  request  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, lent  us  the  group  of  paintings  here  shown.  We 
do  not  need  to  speak  of  their  high  quality.  We  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Isidor  has  been 
one  of  the  most  generous  and  active  friends  of  this  Asso- 
ciation from  its  earliest  days,  and  that  he  confidently 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  possess  and  hold  in 
trust  for  our  city  a collection  of  paintings,  by  American 
artists,  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Newark  cannot  long 
continue  to  look  complacently  upon  itself  as  a great 
American  city  in  every  sense  of  that  phrase  and  remain, 
as  it  now  is,  quite  unknown  as  a patron  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing in  America.” 

John  Cotton  Dana,  Director. 

The  Newark  Museum  Association 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November,  1917. 
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Indian  Basket  Weaver,  by  Ralph  Albert  Blakelock 


Some  of  the  Profits  We  Take 
From  the  Painter 


WHAT  does  it  profit  humankind  for  certain  of  us 
to  take  canvas  strips  and  cover  them  with  pig- 
ments and  with  oils,  to  the  sole  end  that  others 
may  take  over  at  a price  these  painted  strips  and  set  them 
up,  in  massive  mouldings,  for  contemplation? — Thus  the 
questioner. 

And  what  if,  breaking  with  the  current  fashion  of 
borrowed  plumes,  these  latter  ones  disdain  the  foreign, 
demand  the  native  product,  buy  of  America,  and  bare 
their  purchases  to  Newark  eyes? 

What  profits  it  at  large? 

What  profits  it,  at  nearer  look,  to  Newark? 

Questioners  have  their  worth.  They  force  us,  do  they 
not,  to  analyze  emotion,  to  crystallize  thought,  to  labor 
to  lay  hold  upon  a reason  for  the  feeling  that  is  in  us? 

So  in  the  mental  attitude  of  travail  I went  and  sat  on  a 
low  bench  in  the  midst  of  the  Isidor  paintings  and  listened 
to  what  they  had  to  say.  And  I found  their  speech  un- 
hampered because  the  setting  and  arrangement  of  the 
room,  its  lights  and  furnishings,  down  to  the  bench  on 
which  I sat,  were  also,  in  their  several  manners,  art. 

The  ability  to  spread  paint  on  canvas  and  make  some- 
thing of  it  certainly  exists.  These  pictures,  glowing  softly 
or  brightly  under  their  lights  attest  it.  But  the  something 
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which  the  painters  have  made?  Is  it  the  thing  called 
beauty,  alone,  perhaps?  Listen. 

Pictures  are  windows.  Through  them  we  look  in 
various  ways.  By  them  much  is  studied,  much  is  glimpsed. 
Those  who  know  them  best  see  in  all  the  ways,  learn  and 
measure  and  appreciate.  None  should  be  so  poor  as  to  be 
bereft  of  all;  one  way  at  least  is  free  to  every  open  eye  and 
mind. 

First,  through  these  windows  one  looks  toward  the 
thing  depicted,  the  face  of  Haushalter’s  gracious  girl  of 
Brittany,  the  stubble  of  a cornfield  long  harvested.  There 
is  less  than  nature  in  both  face  and  field,  nature  has  but 
instigated  and  gone;  while  art,  taking  up  the  impulse  from 
nature’s  withdrawing  hand,  has  given  us  more  than 
nature,  unaided,  could  have  done.  True  art  divines  and 
conveys  the  inner  meanings  that  it  is  often  external 
nature’s  role  to  hide. 

Next,  in  order  of  facility,  we  see  through  the  frames  an 
opening  into  ourselves.  Our  interests,  our  admirations, 
our  loves,  our  beliefs — how  often  the  canvas  flings  them 
back  upon  us,  enriched  with  new  suggestion!  Fragments 
of  ourselves,  caught,  expressed,  held  up  to  us  in  fair  and 
permanent  guise.  Caught  as  it  were  in  a moment  of  time 
and  that  moment  perpetuated.  Inconceivable  in  nature, 
yet  the  very  condition  oftenest  sought  by  the  soul.  To 
show  our  affections  we  use,  perforce,  a thousand  varying 
tendernesses,  but  we  think  of  love  as  a changeless  flame. 
We  run  the  gamut  of  change  in  testing  practical  belief, 
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The  Brass  Teapot,  by  Emil  Carlsen. 


yet  the  mind  is  ever  attracted  to  the  thought  of  some 
faith  supreme  enough  to  warrant  fixed  enthronement. 
No,  the  calm  permanence  of  a painting  is  no  hindrance  to 
reality  when  we  see  through  it  what  is  already  ours. 

And  the  third  direction  that  our  eyes  may  take  through 
oil  and  pigment,  through  line  and  color  and  distance,  is 
the  road  into  the  artist’s  own  conception.  Here,  no  doubt, 
we  stumble  most;  we  must  learn  the  way  by  frequent 
traversing  if  we  would  travel  it  securely.  But  when  we 
reach  its  goal,  our  least  reward  is  in  the  satisfaction  of 
comprehension  gained,  our  greatest  in  the  joyful  com- 
passment  of  unity  that  comes  of  single  vision  shared.  To 
find  this  last,  though  it  be  but  once  and  after  many  days, 
is  to  gain  a plenary  release  from  the  doubt  of  art’s  validity. 

Do  all  these  ways  lead  nowhere  save  to  pleasure,  to 
some  possibly  unproductive  form  of  aesthetic  joy?  It 
was  thus  that  I addressed  the  paintings  and  it  was  thus, 
in  their  own  turn,  that  they  replied. 

Look  and  see. 

They  who  follow  the  path  of  the  subject  gain  this: 
Expanding  consciousness  born  of  meeting  things  familiar 
in  foreign  places,  the  pique  of  curiosity  at  the  wholly 
strange,  a stirring  that  in  itself  presages  the  existence  of 
other  worlds  whether  or  not  the  interest  it  excites  be 
strong  enough  to  cause  their  exploration.  The  ragged 
urchins  who  made  the  rounds,  a while  ago,  in  shuffling 
decorum,  who  pointed  at  Ritschel’s  windmill,  paused  be- 
fore Howe’s  white  bull  and  made  cryptic  gestures  toward 
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the  Indian  of  the  pottery,  have  they  been  moved  thereby 
to  turn  millers  or  stock  farmers  or  students  of  the  Ameri- 
can aborigine?  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  tell.  Still,  some 
healthful  stretching  of  mental  muscle  there  was.  That 
man,  too,  of  scanty  education  and  no  uncommon  brain, 
what  is  he  getting  in  his  longer,  quiet  pauses?  At  least 
his  pilgrimage  ends  at  the  centre  table  where  he  stays  to 
read. 

These  are,  of  course,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  those 
whom  the  exhibit  serves;  possibly  those  who  need  most  the 
invitation  it  gives.  If  they  have  felt  in  any  sense  at  home, 
the  start  is  right,  the  seed  has  been  given  a chance  to 
settle  in  the  soil.  For  the  number  is  curiously  large  of 
those  whose  artistic  sense  requires  external  aid  to  germ- 
inate. Sometimes  no  more  than  a touch  will  quicken  it; 
but  that  touch  is  a requisite.  Appeal  of  subject  brings 
them  to  the  first  step  alone. 

Of  obvious  image  transferences  of  scene  and  custom,  of 
time  and  costume,  it  seems  almost  beside  the  mark  to 
speak.  The  glare  of  Sandor’s  Mexican  desert,  the  dusky 
figures  and  furnishings  of  Gauley’s  kitchen  in  Holland, 
the  dress  and  the  pipe  of  a beau  in  a past  regime  in  France, 
as  Harry  Watrous  shows  them  to  us,  are  plainly  suscept- 
ible of  swift  assimilation,  beauty-coated  as  they  are. 
Even  a questioner  must  see  them  for  himself. 

The  roads  through  the  canvas  cross  each  other  at  times. 
Sometimes  they  turn  and  run  a little  way  together.  Is  it 
the  thing  depicted  or  the  opening  to  myself  that  awakens 
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memory,  that  excites  analogy,  that  speeds  imagination  on 
strengthened  wing?  Either,  or  both — if  not,  indeed,  both — 
with  the  third  way,  the  road  to  the  artist’s  ideal,  converg- 
ing on  them.  A very  flood  of  memories,  analogies,  im- 
aginations comes  to  us,  limited  only  by  our  sensitiveness 
to  aesthetic  impression,  by  our  capacity  to  respond.  And 
where  the  power  lies  latent  a painting  can  incite  to  creative 
impulse.  Consciously,  this  may  spring  from  a generous 
emulation;  unconsciously,  yet  with  greater  definiteness, 
from  the  clear  concentration  in  which  a great  picture  is 
steeped.  A painting  gathers  into  a single  point  what  life 
and  nature  spread  indefinitely.  Writers  have  found  their 
powers  of  expression  opened  by  a picture,  even  habitually. 
A foot  of  water  showing  past  rock-grown  spruces,  its  sun- 
light lumps  of  paint,  is  perhaps  an  open  sesame,  when  all 
the  breathing  forests  of  Maine  leave  one  silent  and  over- 
whelmed. They  fix  our  ideals,  do  pictures,  and  reduce 
them  to  negotiable  proportions. 

As  to  the  third  road,  the  one  to  the  artist’s  thought,  to 
the  artist  behind  his  thought,  there  is  much  it  can  give  an 
honest  wayfarer.  The  call  to  unselfish  appreciation,  the 
striving  for  clearer  understanding,  always  an  asset  in  it- 
self; the  broadening  that  comes  of  attaining  to  many 
points  of  view;  the  stimulus  of  crossing  swords  with  oppos- 
ing forces;  the  power  of  a growing  critical  ability. 

So  much  have  I caught  in  meagre  words  as  to  what 
paintings  profit  us  at  large.  And  since  words  are  what  the 
questioner  demands,  they  must  rest  for  the  time,  inade- 
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quate  as  they  are.  But  responsive  feeling  looms  still  big 
with  promise. 

The  hearing  done,  the  jury  of  one  decides,  perhaps  with 
no  more  basis  of  sentiment  than  other  juries,  that  paint- 
ings justify  their  own  existence.  And  the  silent  court  goes 
on  to  its  second  count.  What  of  the  collector?  Can  he 
vivify  our  national  painting  with  the  touch  of  a golden 
spur? 

Patronage,  in  the  old  Italian  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
might  be  rendered  as  the  paying  for  production,  may  not 
have  endowed  genius  with  the  divine  spark.  It  may  not 
even  have  created  talent.  But  it  fed  and  clothed  and  more 
than  comfortably  housed  all  talent  on  which  it  could  lay  its 
hands,  encouraging  the  pains  of  effort  through  critical, 
quick  acknowledgment  of  all  improvement.  At  the  feet 
of  genius  it  laid  without  price,  literally  and  figuratively, 
its  ultramarine  and  gold.  Under  it,  genius  had  liberty  to 
bring  itself  to  birth.  It  is  hardly  a coincidence  that  when 
and  where  the  great  patrons  were,  there  flourished  the 
arts. 

And  if  the  voice  of  history,  coupled  with  the  canvases  of 
the  masters,  leaves  any  juror  unconvinced,  counsel  is  ready 
with  this  nearer,  homelier,  more  investigable  analogy. 

A certain  tribe  of  Indians  through  their  centuries  of 
savage  existence  did  no  weaving,  or  if  they  did  it  was  of  so 
little  and  so  poor  a sort  as  to  be  negligible.  Came  the 
settlers  with  their  looms  and  dwelt  near  them.  Said  the 
tribe  in  question,  this  textile  business  has  its  uses,  let  us 
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Indian  With  Pottery,  by  E.  Irving  Couse. 


borrow  a loom  and  learn.  (This  also  is  an  example  of 
what  exhibiting  our  possessions  can  do!)  So  they  borrowed 
a loom  and  wove  roughly,  adding  a little  crude  design. 
Then  came  trappers  in  need  of  cloth  and  found  the  In- 
dians weaving.  They  bought;  and  they  said,  weave  more, 
weave  better,  for  we  will  buy.  So  the  Indians  got  them 
looms  of  their  own  and  they  wove  in  texture  increasingly 
fine,  and  developed  an  art  of  design  peculiarly  their  own — 
as  those  who  know  the  best  Xavajo  blankets  will  testify. 

W herefore,  if  this  is  true  alike  of  a Michelangelo  and  of 
a Red  Indian,  who  shall  say  that  a mere  American  artist 
should  escape  the  law? 

An  American  art,  securely  grounded  and  intentioned, 
would  do  much  to  balance  our  still  youthful  and  blatant 
pride  in  the  practical.  If  there  are  geniuses  among  us, 
their  self-expression  should  be  guaranteed.  It  is  a maimed 
body  that  grows  with  undeveloped  members.  And  to 
safeguard  this  full  development  there  is  but  one  depend- 
ence, that  which  lies  in  the  critical,  sympathetic,  open- 
handed  attitude  of  good  collectors. 

Newark  is  super-eminently  practical.  Utility  and 
money-getting  beget  her  slogans  and  make  her  more 
American  than  America  in  this  discussion.  A hence  it  is 
no  long  step  to  the  realization  that  she  needs  more  than 
most  the  polishing,  mentally-enriching  influences  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  by  collectors  or  (why  balk  at  the  more 
formal  word?)  by  patrons  of  painting  who,  like  the  owner 
of  the  pictures  herein  reproduced,  give  gladly  of  their 
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best.  And  give,  be  it  remembered,  along  a line  that 
reaches  all  the  way  from  adequate  reward  of  the  artist, 
through  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  critic,  down  to  the 
short-lived,  or  distantly  pregnant,  upliftment  of  the 
smallest  ragamuffin  of  them  all! 

Is  the  questioner  satisfied?  I do  not  know,  not  having 
asked.  But  the  one  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Isidor 
paintings  and  heard  them  relate  more  than  time  and  skill 
will  permit  of  verbal  presentment,  is  content  with  the 
evidence,  is  possessed,  indeed,  therefrom,  of  an  enviable 
aesthetic  peace. 

Marie  Louise  Prevost 

Newark,  N.  J. 

December  6,  1917. 
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Catalog  of  the  Paintings 

Asterisk  (*)  indicates  a member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  Dagger  (f)  indicates  an  Asso- 
ciate Member. 

1.  Blakelock,  Ralph  Albert.  “Indian  Basket  Weaver” 

Born  in  New  York,  1847.  Self-taught.  Specialty, 
landscape. 

2.  Blumenschein,  Mary  Shepard  Greene  (Mrs.  E.  L. 
Blumenschein).  “Bubbles” 

Born  in  New  York.  Painter  and  sculptor. 

3.  Browne,  George  Elmer.  “Evening  in  Holland” 

Born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1871.  Studied  in  Boston 
and  Paris. 

4.  *Carlsen,  Emil.  “The  Teapot” 

Born  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1853.  Studied  archi- 
tecture in  Denmark  and  later  painting.  Came  to  the 
United  States  in  1872.  Specialty,  still  life. 

5.  Carlsen,  Emil.  “The  Brass  Teapot” 

6.  *Couse,  E.  Irving.  “Indian  with  Pottery” 

Born  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  1866.  Studied  in  Paris  and 
New  York. 

7.  *Crane,  Bruce.  “Gray  Fields” 

Born  in  New  York,  1857.  Landscape  painter. 

8.  *Dessar,  Louis  Paul.  “Return  to  the  Sheepfold” 

Born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867.  Studied  in  Paris  and 
New  York. 

9.  Dunsmore,  John  Ward.  “The  Old  Beau” 

Born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1856.  Studied  in  Paris. 
Genre,  historical  and  portrait  painter. 
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10.  fGauley,  Robert  David.  “Dutch  Home  Life” 

Born  in  Ballylag,  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  1875. 
Came  to  the  United  States  in  1884.  Studied  in  Eng- 
land, Boston  and  Paris. 

11.  *Groll,  Albert  L.  “A  German  Village” 

Born  in  New  York,  1866.  Studied  in  Munich. 

12.  *Hart,  James  M.  “Landscape  with  Cattle” 

Born  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  1828;  died,  1901.  Came 
to  the  United  States  in  1834.  Studied  in  Munich  and 
Diisseldorf. 

13.  Haushalter,  George.  “Brittany  Belle” 

Born  in  Portland,  Maine.  Studied  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Paris,  Spain,  Italy,  Munich  and  London.  Figure 
and  genre  painter. 

14.  *Howe,  William  Henry.  “The  White  Bull” 

Born  in  Ravenna,  Ohio,  1846.  Specialty,  landscape 
with  cattle. 

15.  *Minor,  Robert  C.  “Landscape  at  Sunset” 

Born  in  New  York,  1840;  died,  1904.  Studied  in  New 
York,  France  and  Belgium. 

16.  *Mora,  F.  Luis.  “Print  Collector” 

Born  in  Montevideo,  S.  A.,  1874.  Studied  in  Boston 
and  New  York. 

17.  *Murphy,  J.  Francis.  “Autumn  Days” 

Born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1853.  Self-taught.  Specialty, 
landscape. 

18.  Murphy,  J.  Francis.  “Group  of  Sycamores” 

19.  Murphy,  J.  Francis.  “Willows” 
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20.  Phillips,  J.  Campbell.  “Profile  of  a Young 
Woman” 

Born  in  New  York,  1873.  Studied  at  Art  Students’ 
League,  New  York. 

21.  *Ranger,  Henry  W.  “Forest  and  Stream” 

Born  in  New  York  State,  1858;  died,  1916.  Mainly 
self-taught,  but  studied  in  France,  England  and  Hol- 
land. Specialty,  landscape. 

22.  fRitschel,  William.  “Old  Mill  at  Rotterdam” 

Born  in  Nuremberg,  Germany,  1864.  Came  to  the 
United  States  in  1895.  Marine  painter. 

23.  Sandor,  Mathias.  “In  New  Mexico” 

Born  in  Hungary,  1857.  Came  to  the  United  States 
in  1881.  Studied  in  Paris  and  New  York. 

24.  fSchreyvogel,  Charles.  “Dead  Sure” 

Born  in  America,  1861;  died,  1911. 

25.  jSmith,  W.  Granville.  “Indian  Summer” 

Born  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  1870.  Painter  and  illustrator. 

26.  Van  der  Weyden,  Harry.  “Wood  Interior” 

Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1868.  Studied  in  Paris. 

27.  *Watrous,  Harry  Wilson.  “A  Quiet  Smoke” 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1857.  Studied  in  Paris- 

28.  * Wiggins,  Carleton.  “Evening  Glow” 

Born  in  Turner’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1848.  Specialty, 
animals. 

29.  *Williams,  Frederick  Ballard.  “The  Valley  of 
the  Passaic” 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1872.  Studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

30.  Wyant,  Alexander  H.  “Landscape” 

Born  in  Port  Washington,  Ohio,  1836;  died,  1892. 
Landscape  painter. 
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